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THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS 

OF  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  QUEBEC 

1500  MILES  NEARER  EhbtAND  THAN 
THE  CANADIAN -VVEST 

TABLE    OF    DISTANCES. 

Liverpool  to  Quebec — 2,650  'rhiies. 
Liverpool  to  Toronto — 3,160  m!les. 
Liverpool  to  Winnipeg* — 4, 2*42 ••miles. 
Liverpool  to  Calgary — 5,o73^rrriles. 
Liverpool  to  Vancouver — Sfl^h  J^iiles. 

Unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  following-  classes  : 
Farmers. 
Farm  Workers. 
Domestic  Servants. 

Eastern  Townships  Immigration  Agents  meet  all 
boats  at  Quebec,  the  port  of  landing.  People  for  the 
Eastern  Townships  are  forwarded  to  Sherbrooke,  125 
miles  south,  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
where  the  Government  has  a  distributing  depot, 
whence  they  are  sent  out  to  their  various  destin- 
ations. 

A  railway  trip  of  three  or  four  hours  from  the  port 
of  landing  brings  the  settlers  to  a  beautiful  region  of 
rich  farming  country,  where  they  can  find  homes  and 
employment  amongst  a  people  and  in  a  country  which 
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is  far  more  homelike  and  congenial  than  that  of  the 
bare  prairies  of  the  North-West,  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

TO  FARM  WORKERS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  demand  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  is  for  good  farm  labor- 
ers. The  man  who  understands  farming  in  the  Old 
Country  can  soon  accustom  himself  to  Eastern  Town- 
ships methods  and  command  the  highest  wages. 
Wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  range  from 
$io  {£2)  to  $35',6,^'7)  ^er  month,  according  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  .  man.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
throughout  the  EalS'tern  Townships  would  greatly  in- 
crease their  opera'tions  if  they  could  obtain  suitable 
help.  Immediate  positions  are  available  for  several 
thousands  of  farm  ':hands.  As  soon  as  they  accustom 
themselves  to  Eastern  Townships  farming  methods 
they  would  command  the  highest  wages. 

Mixed  farming  prevails  here  as  in  England.  Many 
farm  workers  from  the  Old  Country  have  come  to 
the  Eastern  Townships  during  the  last  few  years. 
Those  who  have  taktti  up  their  work  seriously  and 
proved  industrious  are, happy  and  contented,  enjoying 
good  homes,  and  commanding  remunerative  wages. 

A  certain  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  England,  where 
the  country  looks  a  good  deal  like  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, paid  over  $5.00  per  acre  annual  rent  for  his 
farm.  The  taxes  which  he  also  had  to  pay  were  just 
ten  times  what  a  farm  of  the  same  size  has  to  pay  in 
the  Eastern  Townships.  He  could  purchase  a  farm 
here  for  the  price  paid  for  five  or  six  years'  rent  and 
taxes  of  an  English  farm,  be  his  own  master  and 
make  more  money. 

TO  FARMERS  WITH  CAPITAL. 

Eastern  Townships  farming  closely  resembles  tliat 
in  Britain.  The  best  farms  of  from  150  to  300  acres 
range  in  prices  from  $2,000  to  $8,000.  Farming  here 
was  never  more  remunerative  than  to-day,  and  many 
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Old  Country  farmers  are  already  established  in  this 
territory. 

There  is  no  g^eneral  desire  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
Townships  farmers  to  part  with  their  holdings. 
Ag-ricultLire  is  too  profitable  here.  Dairying-  yields 
constant  cash  returns.  Maple  sugar  industry  is  an 
asset  peculiar  to  this  territory.  Eggs,  butter,  pota- 
toes, and  other  produce  command  the  highest  prices 
on  both  local  and  foreign  markets.  Farms  in  the 
hands  of  young  men,  who  have  plenty  of  help  to  carry 
on  their  operations,  are  held  tight  and  cannot  be 
purchased.  There  are  many  instances,  however,  of 
farmers  advanced  in  years  who  have  grown  independ- 
ent through  the  profit  of  thie  soil.  They  desire  to  re- 
tire to  the  village  for  their  declining  years.  They 
have  no  sons  to  succeed  them.  Their  farms  are  for 
sale.  There  are  scores  of  such  instances,  and  they 
include  some  of  the  best  farms  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. Here  is  a  snap  for  the  farmer  with  small 
capital.  He  need  not 'pay  down  the  entire  price. 
With  an  investment  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  he  may 
possess  an  estate  which  would  be  the  pride  of  a  Lord 
in  England.  It  may^bc  asked,  why  do  not  the  native 
sons  take  up  these  opportunities?  The  answer  is  that 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  Townships  is  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  of  agriculture.  Many 
farms  should  be  divided.  The  Eastern  Townships 
could  sustain  double:  jhpjr  present  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  such  a  population  could  more  than  double  the 
agricultural  output  of*  this  territory.  The  farmer  w^ith 
capital,  even  though'  he  may  have  only  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds,  should  investigate  the  Eastern 
'J  ownships  before  going  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

He  can  do  this  without  additional  expense,  because 
the  Eastern  Townships  are  at  the  gateway  ol  Canada. 

TO  YOUNG  WOMEN  FOR  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

In  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  domestic  servants,  and  many  young 


women  from  England  and  Scotland  find  employment 
here.  In  the  city  of  Sherbrooke,  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  opportunities  always  exist.  No 
competent  girl  seeking  employment  fails  to  find  work 
immediately  at  wages  ranging  from  $io  as  a  minimum 
to  $i8  or  more  per  month,  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
board  and  a  comfortable  home. 

The  fact  that  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  are 
so  much  nearer  the  Old  Country,  even  than  Toronto 
£.nd  points  in  Ontario,  to  say  nothing  of  Western 
Canada,  makes  the  positions  available  here  very 
attractive  to  young  women  of  limited  means,  Vv^ho  are 
interested  in  saving  the  expense  of  a  longer  journey. 

WHAT  TO  DO   ON  ARRIVAL  AT  QUEBEC. 

A  special  Eastern  Townships  agent  meets  all  boats 
at  Quebec,  the  port  of  landing.  Persons  destined  for 
this  section  should  inquire  for  the  Eastern  Townships 
Agent  immediately  on  arrival.  The  accompanying 
map  will  show  the  two  routes  from  Quebec  to  the 
Eastern  Townships. 

DISTRIBUTING  DEPOT  AT  SHERBROOKE,   IN 
THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

In  Sherbrooke  city,  the  centre  cf  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, is  located  the  distributing  depot  for  this  dis- 
trict. It  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  Union 
Station.  New  arrivals  should  report  at  this  oflFice  on 
arrival  in  Sherbrooke. 

While  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  have  not 
been  extensively  advertised,  a  large  number  of  Old 
Country  men  have  come  to  this  district  during  the 
past  few  years.  Statistics  show  that  over  five  thou- 
sand men  and  women  from  the  rural  sections  of  Eng- 
land have  found  homes  here  since  1906.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  on  to  the  land.  A  good  many  have, 
however,  found  work  in  the  mills  and  shops.  All  are 
apparently  happy  and  contented. 
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FACTS   TO   BE   REMEMBERED. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  are  a  developed 
section  of  country  where  newcomers  will  enjoy  all 
modern  comforts,  pleasant  homes,  good  schools  for 
their  children,  churches,  amusements,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences and  opportunities  of  established  commun- 
ities. 

The  Eastern  Townships  in  their  general  conditions 
so  closely  resemble  rural  districts  in  England  and  Scot- 
land that  Old  Countrymen  will  find  it  especially  easy 
to  take  up  life  here. 

The  Eastern  Townships  have  need  of  and  will  have 
room  and  opportunities  for  a  much  greater  popula- 
tion. At  present  the  population  is  only  34  to  the 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  344  per  square  mile 
in  the   United   Kingdom. 

TABLE   OF    FARES. 

Liverpool  to  Quebec,  ;£6  5s. 
Liverpool   to   Winnipeg,    £.10. 
Liverpool  to  Calgary,  ;^i5. 
Liverpool  to  Vancouver,  £iy^ 

COMPTON  COUNTY. 

,  Compton  County,  the  largest  county  in  the  Eastern 
Townships,  is  especially  adapted  for  farming  and 
dairying  purposes.  It  has  an  area  of  920,986  acres. 
The  diverse  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  of  fertile  farms, 
of  woods  and  streams,  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
finest  parts  cf  the  Midland  Counties  of  Old  England. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  lakes  and  rivers  which 
afford  splendid  fishing,  as  well  as  furnishing  power 
to  many  large  industries. 

Four  of  the  leading  railroads  have  lines  running 
through  the  county  at  different  points,  which  make 
the  various  markets  easily  accessible  to  the  farmers. 
Good  farms  with  first-class  buildings  can  be  bought 
at  reasonable  figures  and  on  favorable  terms.  Some 
of  the  respected  farmers  in  Compton  County  are  men 
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Lennoxville,  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 


who  came  out  from  the  Old  Country  years  ago  with- 
out a  penny.  To-day  they  own  their  farms.,  and  their 
children  are  prosperous  land  owners,  or  are  doing  well 
in  other  lines  of  business. 

SOME  OF  THE  COUNTY  TOWNS. 

CooKSHiRE. — Population  i,ooo,  chef-lieu  or  county 
town  as  it  would  be  called  in  England,  and  an  im- 
portant trade  and  industrial  centre.  Situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Maine  Central 
Railways.  Pure  spring  water  and  sewerage  system 
owned   by   the   Corporation. 

Lake  Megantic. — Population  2,400.  On  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Quebec  Central  Railways.  Situated  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Megantic,  with  its  forty-five  miles 
of  beautiful  lake  shore.  Chef-lieu  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized county  of  Frontenac.  Noted  as  a  summer 
resort  as  well  as  for  its  hunting  and  fishing  attrac- 
tions. 

East  Angus. — Population  2,400.  On  Quebec  Cen- 
tral Railway.  A  busy  industrial  town  with  its  ereat 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  ground  wood  and  saw  mills. 

Waterville. — Population  1,000.  On  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  at  which  place  a  large  bedstead  factory  is 
located. 

ScoTSTOWN. — Population  950.  On  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway.  Large  cask  manufacturing  establish- 
ment and  saw  mills.  A  noted  lumber  centre.  Annual 
county  fair  held  here. 

Sawyerville. — A  prosperous  village  on  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railway.  Local  trade  centre  with  lumber  and 
splendid  agricultural  interests. 

CoMPTON. — A  pretty  rural  village  on  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  Seat  of  King's  Hall  Ladies'  School.  Cen- 
tre of  a  rich  farming  comunity. 

Martinville. — A  pretty  little  village  in  the  agricul- 
tural  district.      Besides   these,    not   incorporated,    may 
be  mentioned  Gould,   Bury,   Lapatrie,  Johnville,   etc. 
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STANSTEAD   COUNTY. 

Stanstead  County  is  an  extremely  fine  farming-  sec- 
tion. It  borders  on  the  State  of  Vermont  on  the 
South.  Dairying  is  carried  on  extensively  in  this 
county,  and  butter  and  cheese  factories  are  located  at 
all  convenient  points.  Some  of  the  finest  sugar  or- 
chards are  to  be  found  in  Stanstead  County.  Mixed 
farming  is  carried  on  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. There  is,  however,  a  scarcity  of  help.  No 
person  seeking  work  on  the  farm,  in  Stanstead  Coun- 
ty, fails  to  find  it  at  remunerative  wages. 

A  number  of  splendid  farms  in  this  county  are  of- 
fered for  sale  by  their  proprietors  who  have  reached 
advanced  years. 

Stanstead  Plain. — Population  i,ooo.  Attractive 
village  on  Boston  &  Maine  spur  line.  One  mile  from 
International  boundary.  Noted  as  the  seat  of  Stan- 
stead Wesleyan  College  which,  while  actually  within 
the  municipality  of  Rock  Island,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  on  the  * 'plain"  just  to  the  south  of  the  village 
municipality. 

Rock  Island. — Population  i,ooo.  Busy  industrial 
centre  located  just  north  of  International  line.  Noted 
for  its  overall  factories,  tap  and  dye  works,  whip  and 
blanket  factories,  etc. 

CoATicooK. — Population  3,165.  Important  centre. 
Eastern  part  of  Stanstead  County,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Has  good  water-power  and  several 
busy  industries. 

Magog. — Population  2,221.  Prosperous  town  on 
C.  P.  R.  at  outlet  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  Noted 
for  its  large  textile  works. 

North  Hatley. — On  Boston  &  Maine  Railway.  At 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Massawippi.  Noted  as  a  summer 
resort.  Thousands  of  Americans  are  entertained  here 
every  year. 

Ayer's  Cliff. — Seat  of  County  Building.     Located 
at  northern   end  of   Lake   Massawippi.     Trade   centre 
and  summer  resort.     Annual  County   Fair  held  here. 
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Beebe. — On  Boston  &  Maine  Railway,  near  Inter- 
national boundary.  Attractive  residential  locality. 
Noted  for  granite  quarries  and  works.  Annual  Camp 
Meeting-  held  here. 

DixviLLE. — Population  425.  On  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  Six  miles  from  Coaticook.  Trade  centre 
with  important  timber  interests. 

Stanstead  County  has  several  other  pretty  village 
communities  not  incorporated,  such  as  :  Barnston, 
Hatley,  Ways  Mills,  Fitch  Bay,  Georgeville,  Smith's 
Falls,    Boynton,    Baldwin's   Mills,    Kateville,   etc. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  located  along  the  rich  valley  of  the 
St.  Francis  River,  and  has  some  of  the  finest  farms 
in  the  Province.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
such  townships  as  Cleveland,  Melbourne  and  Shipton. 
Mixed  farming  with  dairying  as  the  leading  feature 
is  carried  on  extensively.  There  are  opportunities  in 
this  county  for  many  Old  Countrymen  v/illing  and 
qualified  to  take  up  farm  work. 

Richmond. — County  town.  Population  2,000. 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  junction.  Noted  as  railway 
and  industrial  town ;  also  summer  resort.  County 
Fair  held  here. 

Danville. — Attractive  village  on  G.  T.  R.  Popu- 
lation 1,500.  vSummer  resort;  also  trade  and  indus- 
trial  centre.      Horticultural    Fair   held   here.. 

Bromptonville. — Busy  industrial  town  on  the 
Grand  Trunk.  Population  2,200.  Noted  for  its  big 
pulp  mill. 

Windsor  Mills. — On  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Population  2,400.  Busy  industrial  town  noted  for  its 
paper  piills  and  powder  works. 

Asbestos. — Population  2,100.  On  Grand  Trunk, 
near  Danville.      Noted  for  its  asbestos  mines. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  attractive  vil- 
lages of  Melbourne,      Kingsbury  and  New  Rockland. 
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BROME   COUNTY. 

While  not  one  of  the  largest,  Brome  County,  agri- 
culturally, is  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  It  reaches  to  the  United  States  Border 
on  the  south,  while  to  the  east  is  Lake  Memphrem- 
ag-ogf.  As  in  other  sections  of  the  townships,  the 
dairy  industry  has  been  highly  developed.  Stock  and 
grain  raising  is  also  carried  on  extensively. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Old  Country  farmers. 
They  can  readily  find  employment,  and,  possessed  of 
a  little  capital,  will  find  splendid  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire land  for  themselves  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Townships. 

Area,  312,422  acres.  Population,  13,216,  or  27.07 
per  square  mile. 

Knowlton  Village. — County  Town.  Population, 
865.  Picturesque  village  on  Brome  Lake,  famous  as 
summer  resort.  Knowlton  Conference,  the  Canadian 
Northfield,  held  here  annually.      Railway,   C.   P.   R. 

Sutton  Village. — Population,  986.  Progressive 
manufacturing  community  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Centre  of  very  prosperous  agricultural  dis- 
trict. 

Eastman  Village. — Population,  607.  On  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Orford  Mountain  Railways.  Centre 
of  lumber  and  mining  operations.  Promising  copper 
and  asbestos  deposits  in  vicinity. 

Brome,  Mansonville  and  Foster  are  among  the  at- 
tractive little  villages,  though  not  incorporated.  The 
famous  Potton  Sulphur  Springs  are  located  in  this 
county. 

MISSISOUOI   COUNTY. 

Here  is  another  fine  section  of  the  Townships.  The 
land  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  permits  the  successful 
raising  of  grapes  and  pears.  Dairying  and  mixed 
farming  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  stock  raising.  Some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  Province  are  to  be  found 
here. 
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Missisquoi  County  extends  west  to  Missisquoi  Bay 
at  Lake  Champlain.  Cowansville,  the  seat  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  Dah'yman*s  Exchange,  is  located 
in  this  county. 

Area,  240,140  acres.  Population,  17,466,  or  46.55 
per  square  mile. 

Bedford. — County  Town.  Population,  1,432.  Sev- 
eral important  manufacturing-  plants.  Considerable 
w^ater-power  developed.  On  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

Farnham. — Population,  3,560.  Railway  and  manu- 
facturing centre.  Important  water  works.  On 
Canadian    Pacific    and    Central    Vermont    Railways. 

Cowansville. — Population,  831.  Important  trade 
centre,  being  surrounded  by  very  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict. Seat  of  Eastern  Townships  Dairying  Associa- 
tion.     On  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 

Dunham. — Population,  296.  Attractive  village,  6 
miles  from  Cowansville.  Dunham  Ladies'  College 
situated  here. 

Frelighsburg  Village. — Population  ,  282.  Local 
trade  centre.  Head  Office  of  Missisquoi  and  Rou\llle 
Fire    Insurance   Co. 

Philipsburg  Village. — Population,  347.  On  Miss- 
isquoi  Bay     Famous   for  its   marble  quarries. 

SwEETSBURG  ViLLAGE. — Population,  305.  Chef-lieu 
of  district,  court  house  and  jail  located  here.  District 
hospital  recently  established. 

Stanbridge  East,  St.  Armand,  Clarenceville  and 
other  attractive  village  communities  not  incorporated. 

SHEFFORD  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
agriculture.  Around  Waterloo  and  Granby  especially 
the  land  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Dairying  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  well  as 
stock  raising  and  general  mixed  farming.  Exception- 
al opportunities  are  offered  in  this  county  for  Old 
Countrymen   desiring  to  take  up  farming  in  Canada. 
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Area,  363,008  acres.  Population,  23,976,  or  42.27 
per  square  mile. 

Granby. — Population,  4,750.  On  Central  Vermont 
Railway,  near  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Very  im- 
portant manufacturing-  centre.  Famous  for  its  rub- 
ber and  tobacco  factories.  Second  largest  town  in 
the   Eastern   Townships. 

Waterloo. — Population,  1,886.  Chef -lieu  of  coun- 
ty. Important  manufacturing  and  water-power.  On 
Central  Vermont  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 
Offers  special  attractions  to  manufacturers. 

Lawrenceville. — Population,  226.  Local  trade 
centre.      Lawrenceville  Dairy  Board  meets  here. 

RoxTON  Falls. — Population,  873.  Manufacturing 
centre.  Water-power.  A  chair  factory  is  the  chief 
industry. 

Ste.  Prudentine. — Population,  810.  Local  trade 
centre. 

West  Shefford. — Population,  363.  On  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Important  dairy  and  farming  cen- 
tre. 

South  Stukely. — Famous  for  its  marble  deposits 
and  Abbotsford  for  its  fruit,  are  located  in  this  coun- 
ty. 

MEGANTIC    COUNTY. 

Megantic  County,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  map, 
is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eastern  Townships  Coun- 
ties. There  is  much  fine  farm  land  in  this  county, 
and  general  farming  is  carried  on,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  stock  raising.  Old  Countrymen  will  find  ex- 
cellent oportunities  in  this  county. 

Thetford  Mines. — Population,  7,500.  On  Quebec 
Central  Railway.  Famous  for  its  asbestos  mines,  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

Black  Lake. — Population,  2,625.  On  Quebec  Cen- 
tral Railway,  four  miles  from  Thetford;  also  noted 
for  its  great  asbestos  mining  operations. 

Inverness, — Chef-lieu  of  county.  Pretty  village 
centrally  located  in  good  agricultural  district. 
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Leeds  Village. — Attractive  village  in  Leeds  Town- 
ships, centre  of  agricultural  district. 

Robertson. — On  Quebec  Central  Railway.  Trade 
centre  with  lumber  and  asbestos  interests. 

Plessisville. — On  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Popu- 
lation, 1,559.  Prosperous  village,  large  lumber  In- 
terests. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
Broughton,  Kinnear's  Mills,  Bernierville,  Laurierville, 
etc. 

WOLFE  COUNTY. 

Wolfe  County,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  more  a 
field  for  the  lumbermen  than  for  the  farmer.  This 
does  not  apply  to  Dudswell,  however,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  cultivated  of  the  East- 
ern Townships.  There  is  much  splendid  land  in  Wolfe 
County  available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

D'Israeli. — On  Quebec  Central  Railway.  Popula- 
tion, 1,600.  Important  lumber  centre.  Has  consid- 
erable electrical  developments. 

Lake  Weedon  and  Weedon  Centre. — Villages  on 
Quebec  Central  Railway  noted  for  their  lumber  inter- 
ests. 

Marbleton. — In  Dudswell  Township,  is  an  agricul- 
tural centre.     County  Fair  held  here. 

In  Wolfe  County  there  are  also  Bishop's  Crossing, 
St.  Camille,  Wolfstown  and  Garthby. 

ARTHABASKA   COUNTY. 

Arthabaska  County  is  one  of  the  interior  counties  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  and  is  devoted  to  general 
farming.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  carried  on 
throughout  the  county. 

Arthabaskaville. — Population,  1,458,  chef-lieu  of 
district.  On  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Prosperous 
town  with  lumber  and  manufacturing  interests. 

VicTORiAViLLE. — Population,    3,028.    Attractive   resi- 
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dential  town  in  Arthabaska,  noted  as  the  home  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Warwick. — Population,  928.  On  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.      Manufacturing-   interests. 

DRUMMOND   COUNTY. 

This  county  along"  both  banks  of  the  St.  Francis 
Valley  is  an  exceptionally  fine  farming  section.  A 
large  trade  is  done  by  the  farmers  of  this  county  in 
milk  and  cream  shipped  every  morning  to  Montreal. 
There  are  also  many  butter  and  cheese  factories  at 
convenient  distances.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
farm  help  in  this  county.  A  good  many  fully  equipped 
farms  can  also  be  bought  from  farmers  who  w^ish  to 
retire. 

Drummondville. — Chef-lieu  of  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,721.  On  I.  C.  R.  Railway.  Noted  for  its  iron 
forges. 

L'AvENiR.' — Attractive  village  and  agricultural  dis- 
trict.     Annual  County  Fair  held  here. 

Within  this  county  are  also  located  South  Durham, 
with  extensive  lumber  interests;  Kingsey  Falls,  where 
a  paper  mill  is  in  operation,   Ulverton,   etc. 

Drummond  and  Arthabaska  Counties  are  united  in 
Federal  matters,  sending  only  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  but  two  to  the  Quebec 
Leg-islature.  The  same  condition  applies  to  the  twin 
counties  of  Richmond  and  Wolfe. 

LOCATION   AND   AREA. 

The  Eastern  Townships,  a  name  which  for  years 
has  been  applied  to  the  townships  comprising-  the 
counties  of  Brome,  Compton,  Drummond  and  Artha- 
baska, Megantic,  Missisquoi,  Richmond  and  Wolfe, 
Shefford,  Sherbrooke  and  Stanstead,  form  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  They  lie  be- 
tween the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  parallels  of  lati- 
tude,  and  on  the  south  and  east  are  bounded  by  the 
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United  States  of  America.  In  area  this  district,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  com- 
prises 4,444,868  acres. 

EARLY    HISTORY. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  country  with  which 
this  pamphlet  deals  was  unknown  to  the  white  man. 
The  Indian  hunter  pursued  wild  animals  through  its 
vast  forests  or  fished  its  streams  and  lakes  to  provide 
food  for  himself  and  family,  but  the  uncultivated  land 
gave  then  no  promise  of  the  immense  possibilities 
since  realized. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784  a  hardy  band  of  pioneers, 
many  of  them  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  had  s^en 
service  on  the  British  side  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, settled  on  the  shores  of  Missisquoi  Bay,  purchas- 
ing land  at  about  two  shillings  per  acre,  and  proceed- 
ed to  hew  out  for  themselves  homes  in  a  land  where, 
to-day,  many  of  their  descendants  live  amidst  peace 
and  plenty.  This  ''advance  guard"  as  it  may  be 
called,  was  yearly  followed  by  newcomers  attracted 
by  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  East- 
ern Townships  became  settled ;  schools  were  opened ; 
churches  built;  roads  constructed,  and  the  evolution 
from  a  frontier  settlement  to  a  thickly  populated  and 
well  cultivated  agricultural  community  was  gradually 
accomplished. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

In  191 1,  the  year  in  which  the  last  Canadian  decen- 
nial census  was  taken,  and  the  latest  date  for  which 
official  figures  are  available,  the  Eastern  Townships 
had  a  population  of  240,659  persons.  There  were  29,- 
134  farmers  occupying  3,039,971  acres.  There  were  485 
cheese  and  butter  factories  with  an  output  valued  at 
;^634,35o,  without  takinp-  into  account  the  large 
amount  of  cheese  and  butter  manufactured  on  (he 
farms.  There  were  887  manufacturing  establishments 
with  an  invested  capital  of  ;^3,035,659,  turning  out 
annually   manufactured   goods   valued   at  ;^3,277,472. 
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There  was  in  191 1  an  output  from  the  asbestos  mines 
valued  at  $8,679,786  (;^i,735,957).  There  are  now 
in  the  Eastern  Townships  736  miles  of  first-class  rail- 
ways. 

From  this  g'eneral  review  of  present  conditions  and 
before  proceeding-  to  deal  with  the  Eastern  I'ownships 
in  detail,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  learn 
the  opinion  held  of  the  Townships  by  a  well  informed 
British  nobleman,   three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

LORD  AYLMER,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA  IN  1 83 1, 

in  a  letter  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  : 

*'I  have  visited  the  Eastern  Townships  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
numbers  which  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  will  bear ;  but  I  think  I  am  within  the 
mark  in  saying  that  500,000  might  be  added  to  the 
existing  population  with  a  certainty  of  raising  suffi- 
cient agricultural  produce  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  necessary  for  their 
other  wants.  The  country  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Townships  appears  to  me  the  most  eligible 
for  settlement  of  any  I  have  yet  visited.'* 

Men  of  the  present  day  will  say  that  Lord  Aylmer 
was  well  within  the  mark.  The  present  population  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  is  about  250,000,  or  one-half 
of  what  this  particular  section  of  Canada,  sometimes 
called  the  ''Eastern  Garden  of  Canadian  Agriculture," 
could,  according  to  Lord  Aylmer,  support  in  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  back  to  183 1  to 
find  well  known  gentlemen  occupying  important  pub- 
lic pcsitions,  who  hold  high  opinions  of  this  section 
of  country. 

TESTIMONY    FROM    EASTERN    TOWNSHIPS 
PEOPLE. 

The   following   testimonials     are     from     prominent 
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farmers  and  people  who  have  immigTated  to  the  East- 
ern Townships  : — 

FROM   NORRIS   R.    WOOD,    UPPERFOLD   FARM,    BULWER,   QUE. 

*' Having-  lived  in  Canada  for  close  on  ten  years,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  this  country,  and  this  part  of 
the  country,  namely,  the  Eastern  Townships,  is  good 
enough  for  me.  For  many  reasons  it  is  a  good  country 
to  live  in.  In  the  first  place  it  has  a  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating climate.  I  have  never  known  a  better, 
having  tried  a  good  many  places,  such  as  Australia, 
Eng-land,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  On- 
tario and  Western  Canada,  including  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta.  Then  again,  what  is  very  important 
to  many  of  us,  the  surrounding  country  is  magnifi- 
cent. Often  one  can  see  a  vast  extent  of  country  in 
every  direction.  From  fifty  to  sixty  miles  can  be  seen 
with  the  greatest  ease  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere.  And  lastly,  the  Eastern  Townships 
seems  to  be  as  good  a  farming  country  as  any  other 
part  of  Canada.  There  is  not  the  same  speculation  in 
buying  and  selling  land  here  as  in  Western  Canada, 
but  from  a  farming  point  of  view,  more  intensive 
farming  is  done  here,  and  more  profit  is  made  per  acre 
here. 

There  are  greater  comforts  and  cheaper  living  here, 
as  we  are  nearer  the  manufacturing  towns.  There  is 
more  work  of  all  kinds  all  the  year  round  :  '• 
quence  we  are  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  w^ea- 
ther  conditions  as  the  Westerners  are,  for  our  eggs 
are  not  all  in  one  basket.  Nevertheless,  our  average 
weather  is  good  enough  for  us.  Without  a  doubt 
this  is  a  fine  country  to  live  in,  and  so  long  as  we  do 
our  duty  to  the  Mother  Country  and  Empire  as  a 
whole,  we  should  feel  proud  to  call  ourselves  Cana- 
dians.'^ 

FROM    MARTIN   E.    BAKER,    PINEHURST    STOCK    FARM,    DUN- 
HAM,   QUE. 

''The  Township  of  Dunham  is  well  adapted  to  sheep 
raising  and  dairying.     The  farms  are  well  wooded  and 
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in  some  Instances  valuable  timber  is  still  standing. 
There  are  farms  for  sale,  large  and  small,  and  a  man 
who  wishes  to  invest  money  could  find  something  in 
this  vicinity  to  his  mind.  The  maple  sugar  industry 
is  a  good  proposition.  Syrup  brings  from  five  to  six 
cents  per  pound,  and  sugar  in  pound  cakes  brings 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  ner  pound. 

''Nearly  all  kinds  cf  grain  are  raised  here,  and 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits  in  abundance. 
Butter  factories  and  skimming  stations  are  in  easy 
reach  of  the  farms,  and  butter  brings  good  prices. 

"The  outlook  for  laborers  is  good,  wages  are  hi^h 
and  even  then  many  farmers  are  compelled  to  do  their 
own  work  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help.  Good  trusty 
men  can  find  work  the  year  round." 

FROM   C.    N.    LYSTER,    KIRKDALE,   QUE. 

''Chances  of  saving  money  are  much  greater  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  than  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  as 
men  can  get  work  all  the  year  round  at  good  wages, 
say  from  $25  to  $30,  per  month,  with  board,  at  farm 
houses,  where  they  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  family, 
such  as  having  their  clothes  repaired,  a  horse  to  go  to 
the  stores  or  church,  eating  at  same  table  as  farmer, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  they  can  hire,  If  they  want  a  change,  and 
go  Into  the  lumber  camps  during  the  winter  months 
at  about  the  same  wages  as  In  farming  time.  At  one 
time  It  was  necessary  to  be  an  expert  with  an  axe  to 
get  into  a  lumber  camp,  but  now  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  with  a  saw,  even  to  cutting  down  the  trees. 
Whereas,  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  during  the  sum- 
mer, wages  may  be  higher  than  on  farms,  or  on  rail- 
way construction,  but  at  the  beginning  of  wmter  all 
work  stops  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  laborers 
flock  to  the  cities  and  are  o-lad  to  work  for  their 
board.  Hundreds  can't  get  this  chance,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  of  their  money  which  was  earned  during  the 
preceeding  season  Is  spent,  as  living  is  excessively 
high,  as  are  also  rents.  Re  farmers  with  capital,  and 
their  chances  of  success  in  the  Eastern  Townships  : 
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The  Eastern  Townships  were  orig-inally  settled  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking^ people,  and  although  they  had  not  very 
good  markets  or  much  railway  facilities  at  that  time, 
yet  nearly  all  succeeded  in  making  a  good  li^  ing,  and 
laid  up  a  good  bit  of  money,  on  account  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil.  At  the  present  time,  with  our  home 
markets  in  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  which  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  our  network  of  railways  all  over, 
there  is  a  keen  demand  for  everything  the  farmers 
ha^  e  to  spare,  at  fine  prices.  There  are  also  many 
nnnes  anci  quarries  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  that 
furnish  farmers  with  good  markets  for  their  produce. 
F'rices  for  land  are  extremely  low,  about  the  value  of 
the  buildings  only.  We  have  cheese  and  butter  fac- 
tories scattered  all  over  at  convenient  distances  from 
farm  houses,  good  roads,  schools,  churches  of  all 
kinds,  good  health,  long  life,  no  bad  storms  to  destroy 
our  crops,  and  as  a  rule,  fine  weather  to  gather  in  our 
place  in  the  British  Empire  where  large  capital  will  do 
as  well.'' 


FROM    ERNEST    E.     PIERCE,     MELBOURNE,    QUE. 

*'The  possibilities  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Que- 
bec for  farm  laborers  and  farmers  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  invest  are,  I  consider,  very,  very 
good  indeed.  Capable  young  men,  who  are  sober  and 
industrious  can  find  gocd  homes  with  the  best  of  fam- 
ilies where  salary  according  to  ability  will  be  willing- 
ly paid,  work  plentiful  throughout  the  entire  year.  No 
one  willing  to  work  need  be  idle. 

Farmers  with  small  capital  can  purchase  desirable 
homes  near  churches,  schools,  post  office,  railway, 
etc.  Good  markets  are  always  near  at  hand.  No 
section  in  Canada  offers  such  inducements  to  agricul- 
turalists of  Great  Britain  as  the  Eastern  Townships, 
known  as  the  ''Garden  of  Quebec."  Here  the  new 
settler  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  a  land  where  all  are  prosperous  and  happy." 
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FROM    MR.    H.    S.    FOSTER,    KNOWLTON.    QUE. 

*'The  rich  endowment,  with  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed our  Eastern  Townships,  make  them  unsur- 
passed for  the  production  of  gilt  edge  butter  and  fancy 
cheese,  and  united  effort  upon  broad  Unes,  with  med- 
ium capital  and  labor,  will  show  great  future  develop- 
ment. Our  magnificent  pasture  lands  give  cows  the 
necessary  requirements  for  good  flow  of  milk,  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  and  ensilage  corn,  a  fall 
and  winter  feed  is  produced  that  keeps  up  the  milk 
flow.  General  conditions  make  this  section  particu- 
larly desirable  to  newcomers,  who  will  find  a  country 
in  many  ways  similar  to  the  home  land,  but  with 
greater  opportunities." 

FROM     GEO.     F.     HALL,     SECRETARY-TREASURER     OF     BROME 
COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,     BROME,    QUE. 

**The  scarcity  of  farm  help  is  felt  very  keenly  by  the 
Eastern  Townships  farmers.  Many  farmers  are  at- 
tempting to  till  the  soil  with  the  aid  of  a  small  boy, 
their  wives  and  daughters  helpmg  in  the  hay  field. 
Many  have  rented  their  farms  and  retired  to  the  vil- 
lage. Others  having  made  themselves  comfortable  by 
results  of  their  labor,  are  advertising  their  farms  for 
sale,  their  sons  having  chosen  professions. 

The  outlook  for  good  men  to  work  on  a  farm  Is  ex- 
cellent. Those  who  can  milk  and  do  farm  work  can 
earn  from  $20  to  $25  per  month.  The  home  seeker 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds  can  procure  a  fully 
equipped  farm  well  stocked,  and  in  a  few  years  be 
comfortably  well  off.'* 

FROM    WM.    W.    ROBERTSON,    WATERLOO,    QUE. 

*' Immigration,  like  most  other  affairs  of  human  In- 
terest, is  more  or  less  subject  to  fashion,  and  since 
the  Great  North-West  with  its  inestimable  resources 
was  acquired  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built,  thus  linking  the 
eastern  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the 
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great  province  of  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific,  in 
the  indissokible  bond  of  mutual  intercourse  and  a 
common  interest,  the  fashion  of  immigrating-  to  the 
North-West  has  become  more  popular  every  succeed- 
ing year,  until  at  the  present  it  has  reached  that  stage 
of  steadily  increasing-  interest  which  would  justify  the 
popular  expression  ''All  the  rage."  Teeming  thou- 
sands are  steadily  pouring  into  this  veritable  land  of 
promise,  from  every  country  of  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  not  a  few  from  the  Orient  and  Asia 
Minor,  where  all  of  industrious  habits  and  persevering- 
faith  may  realize  the  ideals  of  human  happiness  and 
prog-ress.  I  would  not  wish  for  one  moment  that 
anything  I  may  say  concerning  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships of  Quebec  should  cast  reflection  upon  the  im- 
mense possibilities  in  store  for  the  Western  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion ;  possibilities  which  even  in  the  near 
future  will  far  exceed  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
of  to-day ;  possibilities  incapable  of  overestimation. 
My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  induce- 
ments which  the  Eastern  Townships  hold  out  to  the 
practical  agriculturalist  with  more  cr  less  money  to 
purchase  a  farm  home  suited  to  his  means  and  wishes. 
To  all  such,  the  Townships  ofl"er  many  inviting  oppor- 
tunities. Here,  surrounded  by  all  modern  conven- 
iences, with  a  choice  of  the  very  best  markets  on  the 
continent,  with  Montreal  at  our  door,  so  to  speak,  and 
Boston,  New  York  and  other  United  States  centres 
within  easy  reach,  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  most 
satisfactory  prices  for  all  sorts  of  produce.  The  scen- 
ery of  the  Eastern  Townships  is  seldom  surpassed 
anywhere  for  real  natural  beauty.  Eor  instance, 
Shefford  and  adjoining  counties  would  compare  very 
favorably  with  much  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland. 
These  counties,  with  their  beautifully  wooded  moun- 
tain stretches,  in  every  shade  of  green  throughout  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months,  or  aglow  with  the  in- 
describable autmun  tints ;  with  their  long  stretching 
fertile 'valleys,  and  with  here  and  there  some  beautiful 
lake  reflecting  its  surroundings  with  panoramic  ex- 
actness   and    exquisite   charm,    are    truly   magnificent. 
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Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  for  beautiful  rivers 
and  g-eneral  supply  of  p-ood  wholesome  water,  the 
Eastern  Townships,  in  common  with  the  entire  Prov- 
ince, cannot  be  surpassed. 

To  such  as  might  shrink  from  the  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  the  earlier  settlements  on  the  prairies,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  beautiful  farms  with 
comfortable  homes,  barns  with  stabling  and  other 
conveniences,  orchards  and  other  attractions,  can  be 
purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices,  at  almost  any 
time.  Perhaps  the  Eastern  Townships  are  unsur- 
passed for  dairy  purposes,  their  cheese  and  butter  com- 
manding the  very  highest  prices  on  the  English  mar- 
ket to-day.  Their  maple  sugar  products  are  in  in- 
creasing demand. 

To  the  sober,  industrious  farm  laborer,  or  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  manap'ement  of  horses  cr  rattle,  the 
Townships  offer  a  very  inviting  field  for  settlement, 
the  demand  for  such  helo  always  being  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  None  need  fear  want  of  employment  at 
good  remunerative  wages. 

Since  I  commenced  to  write  this  article,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Townships  has  approached  me  to  see  if 
I  could  assist  him  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good 
clever  young  man,  sober  and  reliable,  to  handle  cat- 
tle, the  wages  bein^  $25  per  month,  with  opportun- 
ities for  promotion.  Tt  is  rare  indeed  that  any  really 
careful,  industrious  person  has  any  fault  to  find  or 
complaint  to  make,  against  conditions  prevailing  in 
any  portion  of  Canada,  and  the  same  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  Eastern  Townships  as  to  other  pcr- 
tions  of  the  Dominion.*' 

FROM    MR.    ROBERT    DICK,    NORTH    HATLEY,    QUE. 

**My  experience  of  over  four  years  is  that  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  affords  opportunities  which  I  never 
found  in  England  or  Scotland.  After  a  few  weeks  In 
Sherbrooke,  the  impression  was  born  in  me  that  If 
I  could  adapt  myself  to  Canadian  conditions  and 
methods,  the  possibilities  of  success  were  right  here. 
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'I  tried  to  do  so,  and  the  result  has  been  beyond  my 
expectation/' 

FROM   MR.    G.    W.    LUCY,    COOK  SHIRE,    QUE. 

''Canada!  The  native-born  Canadian  can  never 
realize  the  attraction  the  name  has  for  the  Old  Coun- 
tryman, be  he  English,  Welsh,  Scotch  or  Irish.  Allur- 
ing- dreams  of  a  care-free,  unfettered  life  among  fields 
of  golden  wheat  in  the  prairies  of  the  middle  West  or 
in  the  lumbering  districts  of  the  East  or  West,  are 
never  dispelled  until  that  glad  day  when  those  dreams 
materialize  and  he  ploughs  westward  from  the  Mother 
Country,  ' 'where  every  rood  of  ground  maintains  its 
man"  to  "the  Greater  England  beyond  the  Seas," 
where  he  eventually  hopes  to  find  a  home. 

"A  Londoner  by  birth,  attracted  to  Canada  by  such 
visions  as  these,  I  alighted  at  Cookshire  on  May  21st, 
T906,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  two  sons,  the  lat- 
ter aged  thirteen  and  ten,  respectively.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  my  selection  of  a  locality  except 
that  the  very  peacefulness  and  environment  of  Cook- 
shire appealed  to  me,  and  as  one  place  was  just  the 
same  as  another,  I  determined  to  try  my  luck. 

"Like  the  majority  of  emigrants  1  was  not  over- 
burdened with  this  world's  goods  and  naturally  my 
first  thought  was  of  the  prospects  of  finding  employ- 
ment, but  any  fears  I  may  have  entertained  on  those 
grounds  were  quickly  dispelled,  as  I  had  secured  a 
place  as  farm  laborer  for  Mr.  John  Learned,  of  Cook- 
shire, before  I  was  half  an  hour  in  the  town. 

"A  Londoner  transformed  into  a  farm  hand  may 
seem  an  incongruity,  and  I  doubtless  looked  it  when 
I  first  started  in,  as  I  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of 
farming.  The  work,  hard  though  it  sometimes  was 
when  contrasted  with  what  I  was  used  to  in  the  great 
metropolis,  was  more  suitable  to  my  disposition  than 
toiling  and  moiling  among  bricks  and  mortar,  and  in 
a  short  time  I  became  quite  a  competent  hand.  In 
return  for  my  services  I  received  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  house  rent  free,  milk  and  firewood. 


*' Between  my  wife  and  myself  we  saved  enough  to 
purchase  outright  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  a  five- 
roomed  house  and  an  acre  of  land  on  the  outskirts  ot 
the  town.  Needless  to  say  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  striving  on  both  our  parts,  but  as  an 
instance  of  what  the  Eastern  Townships  holds  forth 
to  one  who   is   willing   to  work,    I   may  mention   rhat 

though  I  SPENT  FOURTEEN  YEARS  IN  ONE  POSITION  AND 
FOUR  YEARS  IN  ANOTHER  IN  THE  OLD  COUNTRY,  I  SAVED 
^Of?E  IN  ELEVEN  MONTHS  IN  COOKSHIRE  THAN  I  DID  IN 
EIGHTEEN   YEARS   IN   ENGLAND. 

''Having  now  a  house  of  my  own,  I  determined  to 
try  and  amass  a  little  money  and  started  to  work  for 
a  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  situated  in  the  town. 
As  I  began  to  work  at  about  3.30  a.m.,  and  got 
through  generally  about  mid-day,  I  had  quite  a  lot  of 
spare  time  which  I  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  my 
house  or  the  cultivation  of  my  garden. 

''One  must  not  infer  that  it  was  all  work  and  no 
play,  however.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  spent  many  a 
day  fishing  or  shooting,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
outdoor  life  of  the  country  and  the  artificial  enjoy- 
ments of  the  city,  was  all  in  favor  of  the  former. 

"My  second  year  in  the  country  found  me  much 
better  off  than  I  ever  thought  of  being  in  such  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  due  mainly  to  the  untiring 
eft'orts  of  my  wife,  to  whose  industry  and  manage- 
ment I  am  mainly  indebted  for  any  share  of  prosperity 
I  may  now  enjoy.  During  this  year  I  raised  more 
than  sufficient  vegetables  in  my  garden  for  our  home 
consumption,  which  item,  small  though  it  may  ap- 
pear, meant  the  saving  of  a  nice  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
vear.  Things  went  on  in  much  the  same  style  for 
two  years  more,  when  I  bought  another  acre  adjoin- 
ing my  own,  still  retaining  my  position  with  the 
Chemical  Company.  In  the  meantime  both  my  sons 
had  secured  positions  with  the  local  newspaper,  the 
elder  being  now  foreman.  This  is  but  a  synopsis  of 
what  the  Eastern  Townships  has  done  for  one  immi- 
grant, and  there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  cannot  do 
equally  as  well.     The  absence  of  anything  approach- 
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\ng  the  conventionalities  with  which  one  is  more  or 
less  hemmed  in  in  the  Old  Country,  and  the  kindness 
of  the  people,  whom  I  found  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
hand,  is  a  greater  incentive  than  one  would  imagine 
to  the  accomplishment  of  something  approaching-  in- 
dependence. 

*'Dear  as  the  land  of  his  birth  is  to  every  man,  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  land  of  his 
adoption  would  prove  equally  as  dear,  especially  when 
it  has  treated  him  as  kindly  as  Canada  has  me. 

**Six  years  ago  I  was  practically  a  penniless  immi- 
grant ;  to-day  I  have  my  own  home,  two  acres  of 
land,  both  my  sons  in  good  positions,  with  excellent 
prospects  for  the  future,  enough  money  to  make  fur- 
ther real  estate  purchases  or  invest  otherwise,  and 
perhaps  the  g-reatest  boon  of  all — a  contented  mind." 

As  the  greater  portion  of  British  emigrants  leave 
the  United  Kingdom  bound  for  the  Canadian  West, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Eastern  Tow^nships  are  on 
the  road  to  the  *'West".  Here  is  a  point  worthy  of 
emphasis.  It  costs  less  money  to  reach  this  part  of 
Canada,  and  people  arriving  in  the  country  may  well 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  investigate  opportunities 
here.  If  not  satisfied  they  have  only  to  resume  their 
western  journey.  Sherbrooke  city,  the  hub  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  is  loi  miles  east  ot  Montreal, 
143  miles  south  of  Quebec  city,  and  652  miles  west  of 
Halifax.  Canada's  two  greatest  railways,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk,  pass  through  the  heart 
of  the  Eastern  Tow^nships  and  there  are  several  other 
penetrating    lines. 

CLIMATE   AND   TOPOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES. 

**It  may  be  remarked  that  the  climate  of  Canada 
has  been  more  misunderstood  than  any  other  fact  per- 
taining to  the  country.  Very  exaggerated  Impress- 
ions prevail  regarding  the  rigors  of  the  Canadian  win- 
ters. It  is  true  that  these  are  very  decided  in  their 
character;  and  the  snow,  in  many  parts,  covers  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  there  are 


advantages  in  this.  The  snow  is  dry  and  packs  un- 
der foot,  making  the  best  roads  and  forming  a  warm 
covering  for  the  earth,  producing,  moreover,  an  effect 
upon  the  soil  which  greatly  facilitates  the  operations 
of  the  farmer  in  the  spring.  The  dry  winter  atmos- 
phere is  bracing  and  pleasant.  The  sensation  of  cold 
is  far  more  unpleasant  during  the  damp  days,  such  as 
March,  for  instance,  than  when  the  winter  regularly 
sets  in.  The  summers,  like  the  winters,  are  also  of 
decided  character,  being  in  the  main  w^arm  and 
bright.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  which  cannot  be 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  England,  will  ripen  here  to 
perfection.  It  is  believed  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
climate  of  Canada  is  more  favorable  for  both  the  agri- 
culturist and  horticulturist  than  that  of  England,  with 
the  single  exception  of  length  of  season  in  which 
labor  can  be  done  in  the  field." 

The  above  statement  of  climatic  conditions  in 
Canada,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  all  sections 
of  this  country,  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Eastern 
Townships. 

The  people  of  these  southern  counties  of  Quebec 
Province  enjoy  every  season  of  the  year.  It  is  often 
a  subject  of  debate  in  local  lyceums  as  to  which  is  the 
most  enjoyable,  winter  or  summer.  Snow  seldom 
rests  upon  the  ground  before  December,  and  the 
* 'green'*  Christmas  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  but  win- 
ter weather,  as  a  rule,  sets  in  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember, and  then  the  sooner  the  snow  comes  the  bet- 
ter. Early  in  March  the  warm  sun  of  spring  begins 
to  be  felt  and  the  glory  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
maple  sugar  season,   is  at  hand. 

Canadians  have  no  desire  to  change  their  climate, 
and  settlers  in  the  country,  after  residing  here  for  a 
year  or  two,  are  generally  of  the  same  opinion. 

Eastern  Townships  people  frequently  make  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  healthier  section  in  Canada 
than  this  portion  of  Quebec  Province.  The  last  cen- 
sus figures  support  them  in  their  claim,  as  they  show 
that  the  death  rate  is  very  low  and  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  who  have  attained  the  advanced  age  of  80  and 
90  years  is  extremely  large. 

PICTURESQUE    SCENERY. 

And  not  only  are  the  Eastern  Townships  possessed 
of  a  healthy  and  desirable  climate,  but  they  also  boast 
of  those  picturesque  and  charming  features  ot  scenery 
that  make  them  delightful  to  the  observant  and  ap- 
preciative residents.  The  country  is,  topographically, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  sections  of  the  Dominion, 
and,  annually,  during  the  summer  season,  attracts 
thousands  of  city  dwellers  who  come  from  even  the 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy  their 
summer  outing  among  its  lakes  and  hills.  In  these 
desirable  features,  lakes,  rivers,  wooded  lands  and 
cultivated  meadows,  the  Townships  abound.  Of  its 
lakes,  the  most  important  as  to  size,  is  Memphrem- 
agog,  thirty  miles  long,  lying  between  the  counties  of 
Stanstead  and  Brome,  and  which  extends  into  the 
State  of  Vermont  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  During  the  summer  season  a  steamer  makes 
daily  trips  from  its  American  terminus,  Newport,  to 
its  Canadian  terminus,  Magog,  while  its  banks  are 
dotted  by  summer  residences,  pleasant  farm  houses 
and  three  or  four  flourishing  villages.  Its  outlet,  the 
Magog  River,  expands  into  the  ''Little  Lake  Magog" 
a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Sherbrooke,  and  then 
continues  down  to  turn  the  wheels  of  many  industries 
before  it  joins  with  the  St.  Francis,  in  the  St.  Francis 
V^alley.  In  rugged  and  striking  beauty  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  is  probably  the  finest  body  of  water  in  this 
section.  Along  its  shores  rise  the  highest  of  the 
many  hills,  for  they  are  the  extension  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range  of  Vermont.  Mount  Orford,  Owl's 
Head  and  Mount  Elephantis  have  long  been  the  de- 
light of  mountain  climbers  and  scenery  lovers,  while 
the  rugged  rocks  and  deep  bays  make  the  lake  v/orthy 
of  the  admiration  which  it  receives  from  its  many 
visitors   and  summer  residents. 

As  a  summer  resort,  Knowlton,  on  Brome  Lake, 
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ranks  high  as  among-  the  most  important  in  the  Town- 
ships. It  is  situated  in  Brome  County,  a  section  that 
is  noted  for  its  particularly  fine  scenery,  and  has 
among-  its  other  features  the  famous  ** Bolton  Pass." 
Around  Knowlton,  hills  and  valleys  abound  and  the 
lake  itself  is  both  pretty  and  picturesque.  The  village 
contains  a  fine  library  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Brome  Historical  Society.  Besides  an  ample-  provi- 
sion for  visitors  in  the  form  of  cottages  and  boarding 
houses,  it  possesses  a  Sanitarium  which  attracts  a 
number  in  search  of  invigorated  health. 

Lake  Megantic,  which  is  in  the  County  of  Compton, 
on  the  borders  of  Maine,  is  noted  as  a  favorite  resort 
for  sportsmen.  Hunting  and  fishing,  particularly  the 
former,  are  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent,  and  guides  are 
always  on  hand  to  take  the  searcher  for  big  game  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest.  A  number  of  other 
lakes,  forming  somewhat  of  a  chain,  are  to  be  found 
in  these  regions.  Indeed,  lakes  and  smaller  bodies  of 
water  abound  all  through  the  Eastern  Townships. 
Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  such  as  Brome  Lake  at 
Knowlton,  Brompton  Lake,  renowned  for  its  fine  fish- 
ing ;  Lake  Aylmer,  Breeches  Lake.  The  others  are 
smaller,  but  very  numerous,  and  are  often  splendid 
for  fishing,  and  their  shores  for  hunting. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  many  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  that  must  necessarily  be  found  in 
a  section  of  country  marked  by  so  many  lakes  and 
wooded  hills.  Of  these  the  two  most  important  are 
the  Yamaska  draining  the  District  of  Bedford,  and  the 
St.  Francis,  draining  the  District  of  St.  Francis.  The 
latter  river  flows  through  a  valley,  the  St.  Francis, 
that  is  noted  for  its  rare  beauty,  which  has  elicited 
spontaneous  and  surprised  exclamations  of  pleasure 
from  many  a  traveller  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Probably  the  chief  reason  of 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Townships  is  because  of  its 
numerous  valleys,  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
combine  to  form  an  ever  changing  picture,  opening 
new  beauties  at  every  turn.     And  these  topogi  aphical 
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features  are  not  alone  valuable  as  admirable  express- 
ions of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  but  are  also  the  chief 
agents  in  making-  the  soil  rich  and  well  watered,  and 
richly  fertilized.  For  dairying-  purposes,  especially, 
is  the  country,  for  these  reasons,  well  adapted.  Good 
pasture  land  is  always  to  be  found. 

Although  considerable  of  the  forest  lands  have  been 
cleared  away,  an  abundance  of  these  valuable  assets 
still  remain.  Not  only  the  maple,  but  the  spruce,  the 
birch,  the  beech,  the  pine,  the  elm,  and  all  their  Cana- 
dian sister  trees,  are  to  be  found  In  abundance.  Lum- 
bering- Is  therefore  carried  on  extensively  and  profit- 
ably. 

The  Eastern  Townships  have  been  given  a  large 
share  of  these  natural  gifts  which  make  a  country 
both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  profitable  as  a  place  in 
which  to  obtain  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

There  are  other  matters  than  climatic  conditions 
and  topographical  features  which  Interest  people  who 
contemplate  becoming  settlers.  The  character  of  the 
people,  their  moral  standing,  their  educational  ad- 
vancement, the  home  comforts  they  possess,  are  of 
primary  interest  to  the  prospective  settlers  of  any 
country. 

These  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  length  here,  but  a 
pertinent  reference  may  be  made. 

While  all  are  not  church-goers  and  all  have  not  chil- 
dren to  educate.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  In  their 
Churches  and  their  Schools  are  to  be  found  the  key  to 
a  people's  character. 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  Townships  may,  there- 
fore, well  be  judged  upon  this  basis. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  352  church- 
es representing  all  the  principal  denommations  and 
there  were  13,148  scholars  In  attendance  at  the  var- 
ious Sunday  Schools.  Although  many  religious  de- 
nominations are  represented,  all  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.     There  Is  no  place  m  the  world 
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where  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  receives  more 
emphatic  recognition  than  in  Canada,  and  the  East- 
ern Townships  are  quite  typical  of  the  rest  of  Canada 
in  this  respect. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  schools  :  the  value  of 
school  property  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  the 
nurnber  of  pupils  attending  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  This  applies  only  to  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
does  not  Include  many  of  the  higher  schools. 

Value  No. 

of  Schools.  Pupils. 

Arthabaska     $  345,799  5>940 

Brome     73,420  2,401 

Compton     178,653  6,494 

Drummondl    i55,95o  4,271 

Megantic  ^ 222,554  6,397 

Misslsquoi     265,570  4/^05 

Richmond     244,400  4,993 

Shefford     309,800  5,527 

Sherbrooke    53q,3S8  5>6o5 

Stanstead     342,471  4*97^ 

Wolfe    113,242  4,138 

$2,781,817  54w49 

An  Interesting  fact,  worthy  of  emphasis  in  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  Eastern  Townships  as  a 
place  of  residence,  is  that  here  there  Is  a  separate 
home  for  nearly  every  family.  In  some  lands  of  over- 
crowded population,  several  families  are  obliged  to 
crowd  together  beneath  the  same  roof.  Even  In- 
cluding the  several  towns  and  villages  and  one  city 
In  the  Townships,  this  condition  is  the  exception.  The 
following  statistics  well  establish  this  assertion  : 

Dwelling 

houses  Families 

•    Brome 2,733  2,789 

Compton     5,428  5^856 
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A    TYPICAL    VILLAGE   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH.— In   the 

Eastern  Townships. 


Dwelling 

houses  Families 

Meg-antic    5,266  Sj^^i 

MIssisquoi     3,513  3,705 

Richmond    and    Wolfe..   6,903  7,355 

Shefford     4,551  4,730 

Sherbrooke    3,684  4,44^ 

Stanstead    3,903  4)3^4 

The  statistics  both  of  churches,  schools  and  home 
comforts  recorded  above,  should  they  come  under  the 
notice  of  any  who  still  retain  the  idea  that  Canada  is  a 
frontier  settlement  devoid  of  the  advantages  of  pre- 
sent day  civilization,  will  easily  dispel  this  erroneous 
impression. 

The  Eastern  Townships  are  a  modern  community, 
but  they  are  not  a  crowded  community.  There  is 
room  for  more,  many  more.  The  hard  work  of  the 
pioneer  is  over.  The  woodsman's  axe  has  done  its 
work.  The  primeval  forests  of  a  century  agfo  have 
g-iven  place  to  fertile  cultivated  fields.  The  soil  has 
been  tilled.  The  log-  cabin  of  the  pioneer  has  long- 
since  g-iven  place  to  comfortable  homes  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences. 

The  shires  of  old  Eng-land  and  the  townships  of 
youngf  Canada  have  much  in  common.  The  former, 
however,  are  crowded,  while  the  latter  send  forth  an 
urg-ent  call  for  more  men  and  women  to  join  them  on 
their  splendid  land  whose  greatest  need  is  a  larger 
population. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  often  referred  to  as  the  backbone  of 
Canada's  prosperity.  This  is  true  and  essentially  so 
when  applied  to  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec, 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  Canada. 

Englishmen  say  that  the  character  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  agriculture  much  resembles  that  of  Eng- 
land. Mixed  farming  is  the  order.  Everything  that 
a  rich  soil  and  a  temperate  climate  can  produce  is 
grown.      In  the  Townships  is     not     found     extensive 
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acreage  of  wheat  such  as  prevails  in  the  West;  there 
are  no  great  fruit  orchards  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  but  the  farmer  raises  wheat  for 
his  family  use  and  grows  as  fine  apples  as  any  in  the 
world  for  himself  and  the  local  market.  But  it  is  not 
to  wheat  and  fruit  that  he  looks  for  revenue. 

THE  TYPICAL  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS'  FARM. 

The  typical  Eastern  Townships'  farm  of  say  250 
acres  is  divided  into  three  sections,  cultivated  land, 
pasturage  and  woodland.  The  three  divisions  are 
probably  of  about  equal  extent,  and  each  is  equally 
necessary  and  profitable.  The  pastures  sustain, 
through  the  summer,  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  such 
horses  as  are  turned  out  to  graze.  A  farm  such  as 
that  referred  to  should  have  forty  head  of  cattle  and 
perhaps  fifty  sheep.  The  woods  furnish  fuel  for  the 
house  fire,  cordwood  to  sell  at  the  village,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  sap  for  the  far-famed  maple 
sugar  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  From  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  his  farm,  the  farmer  will  take  say 
eighty  tons  of  hay,  and  a  good  supply  of  ensilage 
corn,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  for  winter  live  stock  feed, 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  few  hun- 
dred bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  a  lesser  quantity  of 
wheat,  perhaps  fifty  bushels  of  apples,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  beets,  etc.,  etc.  Strawberry  cultivation  is 
carried  on  by  some  farmers  profitably,  and  grapes  are 
grown  successfully  in  some  sections,  but  not  gener- 
ally. 

These  and  many  others  are  the  products  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  farms.  Many  are  turned  into 
ready  cash  at  the  local  village  or  town  market.  Pota- 
toes command  from  50c.  (2  s. )  to  $1.00  (4  s. )  per 
bushel.  Cereals  are  always  saleable,  though  they  are 
generally  fed  out  on  the  farm.  Eggs  bring  from  [5c. 
{y}4d.)'to  40C.  (i  s.  8  d.)  per  dozen.  Bee  keeping 
is  found  profitable  by  those  who  take  it  up  scientifi- 
cally. All  this  emphasizes  the  ''mixed"  character  of 
Eastern  Townships  agriculture. 
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THREE  CHIEF  AGRICULTURAL   INDUSTRIES. 

But,  amid  all  these  various  phases  of  farming,  in 
this  section  of  Canada,  three  branches  stand  out 
prominently  as  representing  the  important  revenue- 
producing  features  of   Eastern  Townships  farming 

They  are  Dairying,  Live  Stock  raising  and  Maple 
Sugar  manufacture. 

THE   DAIRY   INDUSTRY. 

First  and  foremost  is  dairying.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  the  farmers'  revenue.  Its  impor- 
tance has  grown  immensely  within  recent  years,  as 
Canadian  dairy  products  have  won  a  firm  place  in  the 
British  markets. 

In  fact,  so  important  has  this  industry  grown,  that 
farms  are  leased  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cows 
they  are  able  to  maintain,  the  rental  figure  being 
about  $io  {£2)  per  cow.  This  means  that  a  farm 
with  thirty  cows  would  rent  for  about  $300  (;^6o). 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dairy  industry 
has  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  success  in  the  East- 
ern Townships,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  still  at 
least  some  little  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods 
followed.  Eastern  Townships  butter  and  cheese  have 
won  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  market,  but  a  still 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  both  factorymen  and  farm- 
ers wdll,  it  is  believed,  in  the  years  to  come,  make 
dairying  still  more  profitable  there  than  it  is  now. 

Now,  what  is  the  great  industry  worth  to  Eastern 
Townships  farmers?  It  is  worth  millions.  Exact 
figures  are  not  available,  but  a  leading  produce  mer- 
chant of  Montreal  has  estimated  that  the  butter  and 
cheese  production  of  the  Eastern  Townships  repre- 
sents annually  a  total  of  not  les  than  six  million  dol- 
lars (;^i,2oo,ooo) ,  which  estimate  is  genernlly  con- 
ceded to  be  well  within  the  mark. 

If  six  million  dollars  are  being  annually  distributed 
in  the  Eastern  Townships  farming  community  now, 
it  is  possible  to  increase  these  six  millions  to  twelve 
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millions  in  the  near  future,  but     more     farmers     are 
wanted,  more  agricultural  laborers. 

The  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  recent 
years  has  doubled  the  value  of  Eastern  Townships 
farms  and  has  resulted  in  the  burning-  of  many  mort- 
gages. ^ 

With  Holland  and  other  dairy  countries  as  exam- 
ples, it  is  evident  that,  remunerative  as  it  is,  the  dairy 
industry  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, which  district  should  strive  to  become  the  Hol- 
land of  Canada. 

LIVE  STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  live  stock  and  dairy  industries  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  cream  goes  to  the  factories,  the  milk  goes  to  the 
swine. 

The  bacon  industry  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  Eastern 
Townships.  For  years  the  farmers  have  been  fatten- 
ing hogs  for  the  local  or  Montreal  markets,  but  only 
recently  have  they  begun  to  turn  serious  attention  to 
the  production  of  bacon  for  export.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  endeavoring  to  educate  the 
Eastern  Townships  farmers  in  this  connection.  The 
possibilities  for  the  future  are  great.  The  fattening 
of  cattle  for  the  market  has  perhaps  not  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  it  is  still  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue.  A  visit  to  the  autumn  agricultural 
fairs  is  sufficient  to  impress  one  with  the  splendid 
class  of  cattle  bred  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
thoroughbred  herds  of  x\yrshire,  Hereford,  Durham, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Angus,  Fresiene  and  Canadian  cat- 
tle probably  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  horses.  Many  splendid 
animals  have  been  bred  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
high  prices  have  prevailed  for  several  years  past. 

THE  MAPLE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Canada  is  the  land  of  the  Maple,  and  the  Eastern 
Townships  its  most  favored  home.  While  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion     this     magnificent     tree 
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flourishes,  climatic  conditions  do  not  everywhere  com- 
bine to  make  it  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  The 
latter  quality  it  everywhere  possesses,  tali,  usually 
straight  and  of  splendid  foliag-e.  Special  weather 
conditions  during-  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
however,  are  required  for  the  production  of  the  maple 
sap  which  by  the  boiling  process  is  converted  into  the 
far-famed  maple  sugar.  A  frost  at  night  and  rising 
temperature  of  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  during  the 
day  is  the  maple  sap  requirement.  This  is  the  wea- 
ther feature  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  adjoining 
counties  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first 
week  or  two  of  April. 

The  maple  sugar  industry  thus  becomes  an  impor- 
tant phase  of  Eastern  Townships  farming,  and  profit- 
able as  well. 

The  average  farm  has  from  600  to  1,000  maple 
trees,  available  for  sugar  making,  though  there  are 
some  farms  where  three  or  four  thousand  trees  are 
brought  into  use  as  maple  sugar  producers.  The 
average  yield  of  sugar  is  from  two  to  three  pounds  to 
the  tree,  according  to  the  season.  It  is  figured  that 
sixteen  quarts  of  sap  will  make  about  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Of  late  years  the  market  price  has  been 
about  8c.  per  pound!  It  is  more  or  less  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  sue^ar  made.  So  great  has  become 
the  demand  for  maple  syrup  that  many  farmers  dis- 
pose of  practically  their  whole  output  in  this  form. 
If  the  farmer  has  the  reputation  of  making  a  fiist- 
class  article,  syrup  is  more  profitable  than  sugar. 
The  difference  betwen  syrup  and  sugar  is  that  the 
former  is  removed  from  the  pan  at  220  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  remains  In  liquid  form,  while  for 
sugar  the  boiling  is  continued  until  235  degrees  are 
reached,  when  It  is  removed,  and  after  cooling,  be- 
comes solid. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  farming  has  there  been 
greater  advancement  in  recent  years  than  in  maple 
sugar  making.  The  wooden  spile  at  the  tree  has 
given  place  to  the  tin  spout,  and  that  to  the  iron 
spout.     The   wooden   trough   has   given   place   to   the 
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wooden  bucket  and  that  in  its  turn  to  the  tin  bucket. 
The  iron  kettle  for  boiUng  purposes  has  been  replaced 
by  the  tin  pan,  and  that  by  the  modern  evaporator. 
In  up-to-date  sugar  places  to-day,  the  sap,  after 
leaving-  the  tree,  drop  by  drop,  touches  no  more  wood 
in  the  various  stages  to  the  finished  article,  even  the 
hauling  tubs  and  storage  tanks  being  of  tin  or  zinc. 
Thus  the  purest  and  best  maple  sugar  or  syrup  is  pro- 
duced and  the  farmer  profits  thereby. 

The  Eastern  Townships  are  fortunate  in  their 
maple  sugar  season.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  other 
farm  operations  are  not  pressing.  Winter  is  passing 
and  spring  is  at  hand.  The  snow  is  disappearing. 
The  land  is  not  ready  for  the  plough  or  harrow  or  to 
receive  the  seed.  Here  are  three  or  four  weeks  when 
the  farmer  is  entirely  free  to  turn  his  hand  to  some 
special  money-making  job.  *' Sugaring''  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  probably  no  other  time  in  the  year 
when  he  can  make  money  so  quickly. 

Such  briefly  are  the  striking  features  of  Eastern 
Townships  agriculture. 

In  dairying  there  are  millions  annually  for  the 
Eastern  Townships  farmers.  In  sugar  making  there 
is  an  easy  annual  revenue  almost  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  live  stock  there  is  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  breeder. 

If  in  March  next  there  should  emigrate  to  the  East- 
ern Townships  competent  farm  hands  to  meet  all  de- 
mands there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  production 
of  the  Eastern  Townships'  farms  would  be  increased 
many  times  over. 

Prosperity  there  is  to-day.  What  greater  prosper- 
ity the  district  might  share  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
thousand  agricultural  settlers  who  would  enable  the 
farmers  to  draw  from  rich  mother  earth  the  great 
abundance  she  annually  has  to  offer  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  that  favored  territory,  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
say. 

MINING    IN    EASTERN    TOWNSHIPS. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  have  ne^'er 
posed  before  the  world  as  a  great  mining  community, 
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such  as  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  New  Ontario, 
or,  perhaps,  some  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  A 
deep  rich  soil,  rather  than  mineral  producing  rocks, 
has  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  people,  yet  some 
of  the  Eastern  Townships  mines  are  of  world-wide 
fame  and  there  is,  probably,  to-day  in  the  Eastern 
Townships,  greater  possibility  for  the  development  of 
mining  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  industry  In 
that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Townships  are  marked  by  the  high  re- 
gion formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain range  northward.  They  have  their  little  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  rugged  hills,  a  protection  and  a  set- 
ting for  the  rich  undulating  farm  lands  which  stretch 
for  miles  between. 

Those  mountains  and  hills,  those  Eastern  Town- 
ships rocks  are  rich  in  minerals. 

THE  SITUATION   BRIEFLY  STATED. 

Briefly,  the  mining  situation  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Asbestos,  the  best  and  richest  mines  in  the  world 
and  the  total  Canadian  output. 

Copper,  extensive  mines  at  Weedon  and  Eustis  and 
scores  of  undeveloped  properties  scattered  throughout 
the  townships. 

Gold,  found  In  the  streams  and  pyrltous  ores  and 
has  been  mined  to  the  extent  that  up  to  date  some 
$3,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been  extracted  from  the 
auriferous  gravels  of  the  Chaudlere  river  and  Its  tri- 
butaries. 

Iron,  found  extensively  throughout  the  Eastern 
Townships,  especially  In  Sherbrooke,  Brome  and 
MIssisquoi  Counties,  and  in  the  Quebec  Central  re- 
gion; in  the  last  mentioned  district  at  least  three  com- 
panies in  successful  mining  of  chromic  iron. 

Granite,  extensively  quarried  at  Granitevllle,  in 
Stanstead  County. 

Lime,  extensive  plant  at  Lime  Ridge,  In  Dudswell, 
Wolfe  County. 
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Marble  occurs  at  Philipsburg,  where  extensive 
operations  have  been  begun;  also  in  Dudswell  and 
Stukely  townships,  where  the  deposits  give  rise  to  re- 
munerative  quarrying. 

Slate,  extensively  quarried  at  Rockland,  in  Rich- 
mond County,  and  found  both  in  Richmond  and  Shef- 
ford  counties. 

Brick  clay   and   flagstone   a   profitable  product. 

Silver,  zinc,  magnesite,  lead  and  other  minerals  ex- 
ist, but  their  mining  has  never  been  undertaken  to 
any  great  extent. 

ASBESTOS. 

The  Canadian  production  of  asbestos  is  entiiely  de- 
rived from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  mineral  oc- 
curs there  in  connection  with  rocks  of  two  different 
ages.  In  the  Eastern  Townships  it  is  found  in  the 
serpentines.  The  centres  of  production  for  these  de- 
posits are  Thetford,  Black  Lake,  East  Broughton, 
on  the  Quebec  Central  Railway,  and  Asbestos,  near 
Danville,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  north  and  north-east  of  Ottawa,  asbestos 
is  found  in  serpentinous  and  crystalline  limestone  of 
Laurentian  age.  '  However,  only  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships deposits  are  worked  at  present  and  they  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  total   Canadian  output. 

The  Quebec  Central  Railway  Co.,  in  an  interesting 
little  leaflet  bearing  on  the  subject  of  asbestos,  says  : 

*'Of  the  many  marvellous  productions  of  nature, 
not  one  is,  perhaps,  more  singular  than  asbestos. 
Using  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  called  '*a  physical  paradox — a  mineral- 
ogical  vegetable,"  occupying  the  position  of  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  animal,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral kingdoms.  It  is  composed  of  about  equal  parts 
of  silica  and  magnesia,  with  about  fifteen  per  cent  of 
water  and  traces  of  alumina  and  ferrous  oxide. 

*'Its  uses  are  varied,  one  of  the  principal  being  a 
fire  protecting  material.  In  this  direction  it  is  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  steam-pipes  and  boilers 
around   iron   and  steel  girders,   and  for  buildmg  pur- 
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poses.  As  an  example  of  how  impervious  asbestos  is 
to  fire  and  heat,  it  may  be  said  that  anyone,  with 
gloves  of  asbestos  on  his  hands,  can  pick  up  and  hold 
burning  coals  without  his  hands  being  burned  or  the 
gloves  damaged.  The  laws  of  many  countries  de- 
mand its  use  as  the  only  safe  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  stage  scenery  and  curtains,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  taking  of  the  many  brilliant  colors  used 
in  this  connection.  It  is  largely  used,  too,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  which  is  turned  out  in  different 
thicknesses  and  utilized  for  deadening  sound  between 
the  floors  and  the  walls  of  buildings. 

''Asbestos  was  discovered,  manufactured,  and  used 
thousands  of  years  ago  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  mummies,  exhumed  in  recent  years,  have 
been  found  to  be  wrapped  up  in  cloths  spun  from  as- 
bestos fibre. 

*'The  system  of  mining  is  very  much  like  the  ordin- 
ary stone  quarrying,  or  general  open  quarry  work. 
The  rock  is  drilled,  blasted,  and  then  treated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  crushers  and  rolls,  the  fibre  being  picked  or 
drawn  off  the  machines  and  screens  during  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  manipulation. 

''The  European  market  has  always  demanded  the 
higher  quality  and  has  used  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
finer  cloths  for  firemen's  clothing,  stage  scenery,  cur- 
tains, ropes  and  for  mattings  for  fronts  of  grates, 
while  the  American  market  seems  to  have  devoted 
itself  more  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Its  use, 
however,  has  extended  to  almost  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  manufacturing  cen- 
tre in  Europe  or  America  that  has  not  a  factory  for 
dealing  with  the  crude  material  and  turning  it  into 
some  form  of  fireproof  goods. 

"Under  recent  patents  asbestos  is  being  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  slates,  which  are 
made  in  different  sizes  and  colors  and  are  absolutely 
indestructible  by  weather  or  by  fire.  It  is  also  being 
extensively  used  for  building  lumber,  made  up  in 
boards  from  ^  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  and  8  ft.  in 
length  by  4  ft.  wide  for  all  classes  of  fireproof  work, 
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such  as  doors,  door  frames,  window  frames,  sashes, 
baseboards,  etc. 

The  production  of  asbestos  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships  mines   has   steadily  increased  year   by  year 

The  production  in  1903  was  41,677  tons,  which  was 
sold  for  $929,757  (;^i85,95i).  In  1904  the  produc- 
tion was  48,465  tons,  representing  $1,226,352  [^2^^.- 
270). 

In  191 1  this  production  was  increased  to  102,224 
tons,  valued  at  $3,026,306  (;^6o5,26i). 

The  price  of  asbestos  covers  a  wide  range,  from 
$18  (p^3  12  s. )  to  $60  {£12)  a  ton  for  mill  stock,  to 
$175  {£35)  to  $300  (;^6o)  for  the  best  first-class 
mineral. 

As  showing  the  great  growth  in  the  asbestos  indus- 
try, it  may  be  said  that  in  1880  the  production  was 
only  380  tons;  in  1890,  9,860  tons;  in  1900,  29,141 
tons;  in  1905,  48,960  tons,  while  now  it  has  increased 
to  over  100,000  tons. 

COPPER. 

Copper  occurs  extensively  in  the  pyrite  deposits  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  and  particularly  in  the  County 
of  Sherbrooke  extending  into  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

GOLD. 

The  gold  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small  amount,  is  derived  from  the 
working  of  the  Beauce  region  placers  and  from  the 
pyritous  ores  of  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Gold  exists  throughout  the  Eastern  Townships. 
There  is  scarcely  a  stream  from  the  sands  of  which 
the  yellow  grains  of  the  precious  metal  cannot  be 
washed,  not  in  large  amounts,  but  sometimes  in  pay- 
ing quantities. 

The  gold-bearing  region  ''par  excellence"  is  the 
valley  of  the  Chaudiere  River  and  of  its  tributaries. 
These  placers  are  at  present  being  worked  by  modern 
hydraulic  methods. 
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Gold-bearing-  quartz  occurs  in  several  sections  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  and  althoug-h  in  the  past  de- 
posits of  this  nature  have  not  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  systematic  work  on  some  of 
them  would  give  satisfactory  returns.  Extensive  ex- 
ploratory work  is  being-  carried  on  on  auriferous 
quartz  deposits  in  the  township  of  Westbury,  near 
East  Angus. 

CHROMIC   IRON. 

'^Chromic  jron  or  chromite  is  a  compound  of  chro- 
mic oxide  and  ferrous  oxide  together  with  variable 
proportions  of  magnesia,  alumina  and  silica.  It  is 
the  only  important  ore  of  the  metal  chromium  and  its 
value  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chromic  oxide  it  con- 
tains. 

"The  main  producing  countries  are  Syria  (Asia 
Minor),  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia;  some" 
chromite  is  also  obtained  from  Australia,  Greece, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the  United 
States,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have  for  many 
years  been  producers  of  this  ore. 

**The  occurrence  of  chromic  iron  ore  or  chromite 
in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships  has 
been  known  for  many  years  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Logan  in  the  Geology  of  Canada 
for  1863.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, that  there  iias  been  any  active  development  of 
the  industry. 

**The  principal  Canadian  chromite  deposits  are 
located  at  Coleraine  and  Black  Lake  on  the  Quebec 
Central  Railway,  and  the  production  is  increasing  an- 
imally.  Large  deposits  of  the  mineral  are  found  and 
several  pits  are  constantly  at  work.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  annual  output  of 
crude  chromite  or  concentrated  chromite  will  aggre- 
gate tw^enty  thousand  tons." 

IRON  ORES. 

The  Government  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  province  deals  extensively  with  the  iron  deposits 
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of  the  townships.  It  mentions  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive beds  of  iron  ore  in  Wolfe,  Sherbrooke,  Brome, 
as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  townships. 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included  building  stone, 
granite,  marble,  slate,  flagstone,  lime,  clay,  etc.,  and 
all  these  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  East- 
ern Townships. 

Three  large  granite  quarries  are  now  in  operation 
in  Stanstead  township,  and  Stanstead  granite  has  be- 
come famous  throughout  Canada.  Operations  at 
Lime  Ridge  in  Wolfe  County  are,  also,  extensive. 
Here  is  the  Canadian  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railway. 

The  slate  quarries  of  Rockland  in  Richmond  County 
are   also   worked    extensively   and    profitably. 

Such,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  Eastern  Town- 
ships mining.  It  is  in  its  infancy  and  doubtless  as 
more  capital  is  invested  and  more  men  engaged  in 
the  industry,  the  outcome  will  justify  the  opinion  of 
those  w^ho  now  look  upon  mining  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant assets  of  that  part  of  Canada. 

While  the  Eastern  Townships  as  a  whole  are  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  territory,  the  splendid  water- 
powers  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  many 
manufacturing  industries.  The  towns  and  villages 
have  grown  up  around  these  industries  which  are 
scattered   throughout  the   townships. 

Manufacturing  has  great  possibilities  in  the  East- 
ern Townships.  Many  thousand  horse-power  on  the 
streams  draining  this  territory  are  yet  undeveloped. 
Railway  facilities,  necessary  for  the  distribution  of 
manufactured  goods,  are  of  the  best.  Present  indus- 
tries, with  very  few  exceptions,  are  enjoying  splendid 
prosperity,  are  unable  to  handle  the  rush  of  orders 
and  the  necessary  extensions  of  the  works  give  ample 
proof  of  their  prosperity  in  the  past. 
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PULP  AND   PAPER   INDUSTRY. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
there  are  still  extensive  timber  limits.  Lumbering-  is, 
therefore,  an  important  industry,  even  within  the 
Townships,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  some 
sections  of  the  province  more  recently  opened  up. 
The  great  pulpwood  industry  here  flourishes.  Large 
drives  of  logs  for  pulp  or  lumber  are  brought  down 
the  St.   Francis  and  its  tributaries  every  spring. 

There  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  28  pulp  mills 
with  a  capacity  of  1406  tons,  and  22  paper  mills  with 
a  capacity  of  729  tons  per  24  hours.  Four  of  these 
mills  are  located  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  pro- 
vide work  at  good  wages  for  about  1,000  employees. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  are  located  at  Sherbrooke  and 
smaller  concerns  at  other  points.  The  principal  art- 
icles manufactured  are  agricultural  implements,  air 
compressing  machinery  and  appliances,  rock  drills, 
mining  plant,   water  wheels  and  boilers. 

Located  at  Sherbrooke  is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  in  Canada. 
Other  concerns  in  the  Townships  manufacture  cloth, 
underwear,  gloves,  shirts,  skirts,  overalls,  suspend- 
ers, horse  blankets,  etc.,  etc. 

Cotton  and  print  mills  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant Industries  and  are  large  employers  of  labor. 

Almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  has  a  wood  manufacturing  industry  of 
some  kind,  and  saw  mills  are  scattered  along  all  the 
streams. 

Tobacco,  rubber,  paint,  powder  and  biscuit  manu- 
factories have  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
them  and  beside  those  enumerated  are  many  other 
concerns  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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CITY   OF   SHERBROOKE. 

THE    townships'    METROPOLIS. 

Sherbrooke,  by  reason  of  its  geographical  location 
and  exceptional  facilities  for  manufacturers,  is  the 
chief  trading-  centre  and  capital  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
shiips.  Travelling-  men  describe  it  as  *'the  only 
Western  City  in  Eastern  Canada."  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  18,000.  The  citizens  of  Sherbrooke  are  enter- 
prising-, prog-ressive  and  enthusiastic  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  city  and  the  surrounding-  territory. 
This  faith  is  based  in  part  on  the  following-  facts  : 

There  are  some  forty  manufactories  located  in  the 
city.  These  include  iron  working-  industries,  clothing, 
wood  working-,  carriag-es,  and  "the  larg-est  woollen 
mills  in  Canada.'^ 

Being  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  Canada,  living  conditions  are  ideal  for  the 
employees  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Four  trunk  line  railways  keep  Sherbrooke  in  close 
touch  with  other  markets,  and  some  thirty-five  pas- 
senger trains  arriving  and  departing  daily,  give  the 
residents  necessary  communication  with  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

An  unlimited  supply  of  water-power,  both  in  and 
around  the  city,  make  it  possible  for  Sherbrooke  to 
ofter  manufacturers  ''the  cheapest  electric  power  in 
Canada.'* 

Sherbrooke  is  located  neither  east  nor  west,  but  in 
absolutely  the  right  place. 

The  rapid  increase  in  Sherbrooke's  population  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

1901  11^452 

1902  ii»5<^5 

1903  11,620 

1904  13.064 

1905  13.364 

1906  13.950 

1907  14.^04 
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1908  15)215 

1909  i5)302 

1910  16,023 

191 1  17,000 

These  figures  show  the  city  to  have  grown  in  popu- 
lation approximately  48  p.c.  during  a  ten  year  period. 
Judging  from  industries  which  are  being  built  this 
year  (1912),  the  next  census  will  show  an  increase  of 
a  couole  of  thousand. 


INCREASE    IN    WEALTH. 

The  wealth  of  the  city  has  made  corresponding 
growth.  The  following  figures  show  the  taxable  real 
estate  in  the  city  for  the  past  ten  years. 

1901 $4,354,668.00 

1902 4,487,398.00 

1903 4,699,286.00 

1904 4)951)793-00 

1905 5,103,110.00 

1906 5)355)370-00 

1907 5)6i5)37o.oo 

1908 5,570,230.00 

1909 6,325,186.00 

1910 6,968,71 1. 00 

191 1 7,700,000.00 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  taxable  real  es- 
tate property  valuation  in  ten  years  of  nearly  $3,500,- 
000.00,  which  is  approximately  62  p.c.  Customs  Re- 
ceipts have  increased  50  p.c.  These  statistics  are 
very  sure  indications  of  an  increasing  prosperity  in 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  taxable  property,  there 
are  in  Sherbrooke  ten  churches,  ov^r  a  dozen  schools, 
a  number  of  public  buildings,  hospitals,  etc.,  which 
are  not  taxable,  but  which  would  bring  the  real  worth 
of  the  city  pretty  close  to  $10,000,000.00  (^2,000,- 
000). 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Sherbrooke  as  compared  with 
other  cities  in  Canada  is  shown  to  be  sHg-htly  lower. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  presence  of  a  very  good 
public  market.  Every  Saturday  morning  the  farm- 
ers from  miles  around  drive  in  with  loads  of  produce, 
meats,   etc.,   and  everyone  observes    ''market  day." 

Board  and  lodging  ranges  from  $3.00  per  week  up- 
wards. Rent,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
house  and  location,  but  comfortable  s  If-^ontained 
houses  may  be  said  to  run  from  $10.00  {£2)  to 
$20.00  {£^)  per  month.  Statistics  recently  compiled 
from  information  furnished  by  men  working  in  Sher- 
brooke's  industries,  show  that  the  workingmen  rent- 
ing their  homes  are  paying  an  average  of  $8.85^4  per 
month.  Twenty-two  out  of  every  hundred  workmen 
in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke  own  their  own  homes. 

Many  new  houses  are  being  built  in  the  city  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  the  supply  is  at  all  times  equal  to,  or 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  city  tax  on  all  real  estate  for  municipal  pur- 
poses is  12  mills,  and  for  school  purposes,  5  mills, 
with  a  special  sewer  tax  of  }4  mill,  making  a  total  of 
171^  mills. 

Sherbrooke  is  a  very  healthy  city.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  its  location,  but  also  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  and  absolutely  pure  water  supply.  The  city 
has  never  had  an  epidemic  of  any  kind. 

There  are  plenty  of  amusements,  including  a  first- 
class  theatre,  moving  picture  shows,  social  organiz- 
ations such  as  hockey,  skating  and  golf  clubs,  and  all 
the  well-known  fraternal  organizations  are  represent- 
ed. 

All  things  considered,  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity  are 
very  attractive,  and  business  men  have  no  hesitation 
in  predicting  a  population  of  50,000  for  the  enterpris- 
ing little  city,  within  a  few  years. 
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DENSITY   OF    POPULATION. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Townships  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  ahhough  they  are  fairly 
well  settled,  yet  compared  with  old  world  settlements, 
they  would  be  considered  very  sparsely  populated. 
The  figure^s,  according*  to  the  last  census,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Population       Male       Female 

Brome 13,216  6,871  6,345 

Compton     29,630  15,655  13,975 

Megantic 3^^314  16,430  14,^75 

Drummond    and    Arthabaska.  41,590  21,233  20,357 

Missisquoi     17,466  8,893  ^j573 

Shefford     23,976  12,145  11,831 

Richmond  &  Wolfe    ........  39,491  20,230  19,261 

Sherbrooke     23,211  11,648  11,563 

Stanstead     20,765  10,301  10,464 

These  counties  have  an  area  of  about  6,920  square 
miles,  and  according  to  the  above  figures  a  total  popu- 
lation of  249,639.  This  would  give  an  average  of 
34.77  per  square  mile. 

The  District  of  St.  Francis,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Stanstead,  Compton,  Sherbrooke,  Rich- 
mond and  Wolfe,  mentioned  above,  is  said  to  contain 
about  3,700  square  miles,  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  above  figures,  it  has  a  population  density  of 
30.5  per  square  mile.  The  district  of  Bedford,  which 
includes  the  counties  of  Brome,  Missisquoi  and  Shef- 
ford, with  about  1,600  square  miles  of  territory,  has 
about  34. 1  to  the  square  mile. 

Canada  as  a  whole  has  only  1.93  persons  to  the 
square  mile  and  Quebec  province  only  5.69,  but  in 
this  calculation  are  brou*^ht  vast  areas  of  northern  ter- 
ritory as  yet  uninhabited. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  density  of  popu- 
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latlon  in  some  countries  of  the  old  world  are  given  f(;r 
comparison  : 

Persons 
Country.                                          per  sq.   miles- 
British   Empire  as   a  whole 3b 

United    Kingdom    344 

India     132 

England    and    Wales    358 

Scotland     130 

Ireland     13^ 

Belgium 606 

France     191 

'  Germany     2^0 

In  the  Eastern  Townships  there  are  no  harrcn  tracf>i 
of  land.  The  soil  possesses  general  fertility.  A  large 
population  of  energetic  tillers  of  the  soil  would  greatly 
increase  the  productiveness  of  this  part  of  Canada. 

OPPORTUNITIES    OFFERED. 

Now,  what  proposition  are  the  Eastern  Townships 
of  Quebec  able  to  make  to  those  people  of  the  British 
Isles  who  may  contemplate  emigrating  to  Canada? 
It  is  this  : 

vSeveral  thousand  men  and  women  can  find  imme- 
diate and  steady  employment  and  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves  and  families  in  the  counties  of  Quebec 
Province  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships.  British 
farmers  of  small  capital,  not  necessarily  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  can  here  become  owners 
of  splendid  farms,  already  under  cultivation,  with 
good  buildings,  in  communities  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  civilization. 

Now  to  erfumerate  : 

T.  Farmers. — Eastern  Tow^nships  farming  closely 
resembles  that  in  Britain.  The  best  farms  of  from 
150  to  300  acres  range  in  prices  from  $2,000  to  $8,ooa 
(;^40o.  to  ;^i,6oo).  Many  prosperous  farmers  of  the 
Eastern   Townships    are   natives   of   the   British   Isles. 
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Farmlno"    was    never    befire    as    remunerative    in    this 
part  of  Canada  as  it  is  to-day. 

2.  Farm  Labor:<:rs. — Ij  is  here  that  the  i^reatest  de- 
mand exists  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  It  is  urgent 
and  unsatisfied.  A  man  who  understands  farming  in 
Britain  can  soon  accustom  himself  to  Eastern  Town- 
ships methods  and  command  the  best  wages.  Thou- 
sands cf  farm  hands  landed  in  this  part  of  the  country 
would  find  immediate  employment.  Wages,  board  in- 
cluded, range  from  $io  (;^2)  to  $35  {£7)  per  month, 
according  to  the  usefulness  of  the  man. 

3.  Female  Domestics. — In  the  city  of  Sherbrooke, 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and,  indeed,  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  East^i"n%Townships,  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  housenT^uls  and  general  servants.  No 
competent  girls,  seeferig  employment  of  this  kind,  fail 
to  find  w^ork  immediately  at  good  wages. 

The  people  of  th(isi5  countries  are  loyal  to  the  Em- 
pire, are  patriotic  nivijieir  feelings  towards  all  Canada, 
and  besides  have  a**?0ecial  loyalty  and  a  special  patri- 
otism for  their  own«J-particular  territory,  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Que1*ec,  which  they  believe  well  de- 
serves the  title  referred  to  before  as  "The  Eastern 
Garden  of  Canadian. Agriculture." 

The  people  of  the  'Eastern  Townships,  like  those  of 
other  parts  of  C^.ii:ada,  unite  in  themselves  the  best 
characteristics  of  old  world  races,  supported  by  a 
throbbing  en erg}^^*  which  dwells  in  the  clear  and  brac- 
ing air. 

CANADIAN    EMIGRATION    OFFICES    IN   THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Those  intending  to  emigrate  to  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships are  strongly  advised  to  communicate  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter  with  one  of  the  undermentioned 
agents  of  the  Canadian  Emigration  Department,  who 
will  freely  give  full  reliable  and  disinterested  advice 
on  any  point  affecting  the  emigrants'  interests. 
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Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  : 

Hon.  Dr.  Pelletier,  Agent-General  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  36  Kingsway,  London,  England. 

The  Department  of  Colonization,  Mines  and  Fish- 
eries, Quebec,  Canada. 

Captain  Labelle,  Immig-ration  Buildings,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Mr.  Emile  Marquette,  82  St.  Antoine  Street,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Caution. — A  newly-arrived  person  should  remem- 
ber that  vi^hile  the  Government  makes  every  effort  to 
further  him  on  his  v^ay  in  safety.^  it  cannot  protect 
him  against  the  consequence  of  foolish  conduct  on  his 
ov^n  part.  If  he  prefers  taking/the  advice  of  stran- 
gers to  that  of  officials,  whose' OnJy  desire  is  to  help 
him,  he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  if  he 
finds  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Cf'  fte  has  money  deal- 
ings of  any  kind  with  chance  Acquaintances,  he  may 
or  he  may  not  have  to  pay  for  -his ^experience,  and  at 
certain  times  he  will  find  himself'  approached  by  ap- 
parently disinterested  people,  who  .will  advise  him  not 
to  settle  in  Canada,  but  to  go  to  the  States.  These 
men  are  American  agents,  who  are  paid  by  one  oriran- 
ization  or  another,  to  catch  unwary  immigrants.  ^  hey 
should  be  told  politely,  but  firnnly,  that  their  advice 
and  information  are  not  required* 


